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view of Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit, which appeared in the North American Review in 1817. American periodicals, which had hitherto paid little attention to German letters, save for Goethe's Sorrows of Werther and the plays of Schiller and Kotzehue, now began to find a place for a whole series of essays on German literature, philosophy, scholarship, and education. Goethe gave a set of his works to Harvard in 1819, and other German imprints flowed into the country.
The arrival of a small group of refugees also had its effect. In 1825 Charles Follen, a fugitive student leader, introduced German gymnastics in Boston and began instruction in his mother tongue at Harvard. In the same year the University of Virginia introduced the study of German. Those who were not among the small but enthusiastic group of pupils of German masters or did not study the language in their own libraries could become acquainted with German idealistic philosophy indirectly through Coleridge's Aids to Reflection, which President James Marsh of the University of Vermont, himself a student of German philosophy, published with an illuminating introduction in 1829. Through still other channels German influence was felt; Francis Lieber, a refugee, undertook shortly after his arrival in 1827 the preparation of the Encyclopaedia Americana. This followed German principles of scholarship and organization.
But northern Germany, which in the 1830s and 1840s was to play so important a role in both American philosophy and education, was not the only source of the new fare. William Maclure, the Scottish geologist, introduced into America Pestalozzf s educational theories, which in their emphasis on individual development and nature study were closely related to Romantic ideas. Although the time had not yet come for Pesta-lozzianism to soften the harsh, disciplined, book-centered, and mechanical pedagogy of the traditional schools, it did nevertheless arouse interest. It inspired Warren Colbum, a Massachusetts teacher, to reorganize the presentation of elementary arithmetic, and at such liberal centers as Robert Owen's New Harmony it came into its own. The theories of another Swiss educator, Fellenberg, also aroused interest in limited circles and stimulated efforts to combine the training of the mind with physical labor.
Patrician interest in the culture of Italy and Spain also increased. Philadelphia and New York profited from the presence of that extraordinary adventurer, Lorenzo Da Ponte, importer of books from the Latin